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MEMOIR OF HARRIET J. MOORE. 
Continued from page 3. 

In the 10th mo. she attended Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting and the meetings at Washington, 
Alexandria, Little Falls and Gunpowder. While 
at the Capital she united with KE. Newport and 
her companion in a visit of gospel love to our 
President. A sad bereavement had a short time 
previous been his allotment, and he evidenced 
that the fount of feeling was reached by this op- 
portunity of sympathy and advice. 

Of the meeting at Little Falls she says, “They 
form quite a large and strong company, and 
though they have their trials in common with 
others, I believe there are enough of the valiants 
to keep the enemy from the camp.”’ 

An impression of duty having long rested on 
her mind to visit in a religious capacity the 
members and professors of Spruce Street Monthly 
Meeting, in the winter of 1853-4 she was en- 
gaged with some others in this service. While 
the advancement of truth and righteousness was 
the living desire of her spirit, and her mind em- 
braced Christians of every denomination in the 
fellowship of love, her feelings were peculiarly 
enlisted for those with whom she was associated 
in religious membership, and she rejoiced that 
it pleased her Heavenly Father to count her 
worthy to serve in his merciful visitatfons to the 
children of men. In this act of faithfulness she 
was favored to feel the arisings of divine light, 
and qualified to hand forth the words committed, 
to her own peace and satisfaction, and the edifi- 
cation and comfort of the visited. 

“4th mo. 1854. I often think what a privi- 
lege it is, that while our hands are -engaged in 
our necessary and lawful avocations, the spirit 
can soar above them, and enjoy communion ‘large 
and high,’ seeking ‘a city or abiding place that 
hath foundations. 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart for theirs is 
the kingdom of Heaven. Glorious inheritance ! 
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more to be desired than the mines of Golconda ; 
and when this sense is given, how all earthly 
possessions as a ‘ feather in the balance weigh,’ 
compared with a state of purity, peace and joy. 
Righteousness being the effect of doing right, or, 
in other words, fulfilling the manifested will of 
our Father in Heaven, ‘ he that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous.’ When self becomes crucified, 
the will of the creature slain as upon the cross, 
then the will of our Father may be done by us 
as itis in Heaven. Then it will be our meat 
and drink to do his will, and thereby the spiri- 
tual life will be nourished and sustained even as 
the animal by the outward food, and without 
spiritual sustenance the soul immortal will lan- 
guish.” 
“ Philadelphia, 7th mo. 19th, 1854. 

My dear Sarah,—Although our visits to each 

other have of latter time been ‘ few and far be- 
tween,’ yet there is no diminution of affection, 
neither of the unity and fellowship that has long 
subsisted between us. Many of our plans for 
seeing you at your pleasant home have been 
thwarted, perhaps all in wisdom, that the cross is 
to be borne in this way sometimes. Last Fifth 
day I left home with P. Cadwallader in the stage 
for Kennet Square, and arrived near evening at 
, near the village, where we were kindly 
welcomed and entertained that night ; is 
one who has united himself with the Progressive 
Friends. 

“On First day afternoon I attended with P. 
an appointed meeting at Kennet Square. It was 
a large gathering and an excellent meeting, 
wherein truth triumphed, and I believe all were 
satisfied. 

‘As we were leaving next morning in the 
stage, we met with a fearful accident ; the horses 
taking fright, became unmanageable and upset 
the stage with seven passengers in it. Through 

; mercy no one was seriously injured ; my husband 
| was more hurt than any one, being cut in two 
places on the forehead and near the temple. 
From the bleeding, he presented to my view a 
fearful sight when lifted from the stage. A 
physician was near, and after washing off and 
binding up the wounds, and resting a while with 
our kind friends J. Chandler and family, they 
procured a safe little vehicle for our conveyance 
to Wilmington, where we passed the night, and 
got home safely yesterday morning. I have 
given thee a long history of a short travel, but 
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one which was fraught with incidents not soon 
to be forgotten. Now when I look to visiting 
any of my friends where stages are the mode of 
conveyance, I feela dread. But we must learn 
to trust in that Power that has delivered out of 
many difficulties, and been a preserver worthy to 
be loved, served, honored and obeyed forever. 
Thine in sincere love, 

H. J. Moore.” 

Though not apparently injured by the stage 
accident alluded to in the letter, her nervous 
system was so seriously affected that her health 
visibly declined from this time. She became 
subject to distressing and alarming spasmodic 
attacks of the stomach, which seemed gradually 
undermining her vital organs. “In every at- 
tack,’’ she says, “‘ I am looking for the undeniable 
messenger, but again I rally and perceive that 
my Father’s time is not yet, and that it will be 
the best time for me when he shall send forth 
his mandate.” To build up the enfeebled tene- 
ment she was induced to try the effect of change 
of air, and not feeling at liberty to seek the 
fashionable watering places, she availed herself of 
the kindness of her friends to make some short 
Visits. 

“9th mo. I have been inhaling the pure air 
and riding over the hills of Chester County. 
Nothing that kindness could suggest or bestow 
was wanting, and I found great benefit from such 
little excursions. My mind seemed attracted to 
Bueks Quarter. where we joined our friends E. 
and S. Hunt, and I accompanied Sarah to two 
appointed meetings, Penns Manor and Bristol. 
Here K. Comly met us and took me to Bybery, 
where I could have spent a few days very plea- 
santly had I felt well enough to enjoy social 
visiting. In all the meetings where I have been, 
[ have endeavored to be faithful to what was 
given me; although in feebleness physically, I 
could say with the apostle, ‘I felt strong in the 
Lord.’” 

In the latter part of this month she obtained 
a minute to attend the monthly and other meet- 
ings belonging to Abington Quarter. As some 
of the meetings are remote and the rides long, 
she returned much exhausted in body, but well 
satisfied that the sacrifice was made and “ she 
had done what she could.” 

Ist mo. 27th, 1855. For the last few days 
my thoughts and feelings have been much ab- 
sorbed with our dear sister Mary L., wife of Dr. 
J. Wilson Moore. She was attacked with gout 
in the head, attended with sickness at stomach 
and other alarming symptoms, and after a short 
and severe illness, to-day, about 1 o’clock, she 
closed her eyes on sublunary things, and her 
pure spirit passed from its clay tenement. 
Though physical infirmities had for many years 
confiaed her mostly to her own domicile, her in- 
terest was by no means circumscribed within the 
limits of her immediate household, for she ever 
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cordially greeted her friends and entertained 
them with true hospitality. I believe, she was 
concerned faithfully to fulfil the duties she appre- 
hended devolved upon her, and her benevolence 
of heart, and availing sympathy to the poor, are 
well known and appreciated. 

‘ None knew her but to love her, 

None named her but to praise.’ 

“T greatly desire the attainment the apostle 
speaks of, learning in a!l things to be content. 
Yea to give thanks and evermore to rejoice in 
the conviction that our Father ‘ doeth all things 
well,’ and will cause all to work together for the 
ultimate good of his children. 

“4th mo. I have been afflicted with another 
attack of pain, followed by chill and fever, which 
confined me some days to the house, and part 
of the time to my chamber; but again has it 
pleased infinite mercy and wisdom to restore me 
to a comfortable state and comparative health. 
I desire renewedly to dedicate myself, and all 
that I am, and all that I have, to his service, 
feeling that this is my duty, and constitutes the 
true end of life. My meat and my drink is to 
do my Heavenly Father’s will. Weak, frail and 
powerless as I am, yet my confidence is in Him 
in whom is everlasting strength. When the 
spiritis weary and would seek arefuge, I amready 
to exclaim, as Job, ‘Oh had I the wings of a 
dove, for then would I flee away and be at rest.’ 
How encouraging to feel the unchangeable nature 
of truth. As we keep near it we shall know its 
all sufficiency, as the righteous in all ages have 
known it. Yes, asafe hiding place! A shelter 
from every storm, and as a shadow of a mighty 
rock in a weary land. I believe those who are 
prepared for the last solemn change, enjoy life, 
while favored with it, more thau any others. 
This world, ‘ so clothed with beauty for rebellious 
man,’ was intended to be loved and enjoyed by 
the great and good Father who made it ; but then 
we should love him supremely, and be ready and 
willing at any time to renounce at his mandate 
our ease and pleasure in the good things pro- 
vided for us.” 

The early part of the week of our Yearly 
Meeting, she was so much indisposed as to be 
able to attend only one meeting a day, keeping 
her bed the intermediate time. From Second 
day, however, she persevered in going, through 
much bodily weakness, and was present at every 
subsequent sitting. She felt as usual a lively 
interest in the state of society and the different 
subjects claiming the attention of the meeting, 
but the consideration of a proposition to send an 
address to our Southern brethren elicited her 
deepest sympathy and exercise. After our meet- 
ing she felt it right to attend the ensuing Yearly 
Meeting of New York, and obtained a minute of 
approval leaving her at liberty to proceed in her 
prospect. From New York she writes :— 

“The meeting has progressed harmoniously. 
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Many have expressed a sense of favor accom- 
panying each sitting, having the evidence that 
our compassionate Father in Heaven still watches 
over and cares for his large family; and like a 
good Shepherd leads his flock into the green pas- 
tures and beside the still waters, where refresh- 
ment is administered. Yesterday we attended 
Brooklya Meeting. A small gathering com- 
paratively, but not the less interesting on that 
account.” 

When the Yearly Meeting had concluded, she 
felt her mind drawn to attend an evening meet- 
ing at Flushing, appointed by J. Townsend. 
This was a remarkably solemn and interesting 
opportunity, the end and crown of all, and 
seemed to fill up the measure of her public duties. 
The impression now rested on her mind that she 
had fought the fight and finished her course, and 
she remarked to a friend, “I am now ready to 
go home and die, for my work is done.” 

“6th mo. 4th. How many and repeated calls 
we have to set our houses in order, that the 
last messenger may find us all ready for the 
solemn change that ‘must pass upon all ere 
‘mortality can be swallowed up of life.’ To 
die! what is it but (to the redeemed spirit) to 
be ushered into life! Why should we fear it, 
or call death a foe, when it is to set us free from 
all care and sorrow, and centre in a state where 
sighs and tears, adieus and farewells, ‘are a 
sound unknown.” 

{To be continued.] 





EXTRACTS FROM THE MEMORANDUMS OF OUR 
FRIEND J. JACKSON, DECEASED. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


Men must look for the evidences of the truth 
of Christianity within themselves. The study of 
the inner life must receive greater attention. 
The wants of the soul must be supplied by greater 
spiritual culture, just as the wants of the ani- 
mals are supplied by outward labor. The secret 
springs of thought, of action, of impulse and of 
desire must be fairly understood to produce a 
true adjustment of their influences upon the ba- 
lance of the mind, fora truly balanced mind 
only can fully appreciate the benefits of religion. 
The greatest enemies to man’s peace, are those 
of his own house—his tempers, lusts, and pro- 
pensities. Christianity teaches that these are to 
be cast out only by fasting and prayer—that is, 
by abstaining from their indulgence, and watch- 
ing the door through which the sin that easily 
besets us enters. 

When we hear men repeat long prayers with 
nothing but formality—whenever we hear them 
boasting of their religion, with their passions 
unsubdued—of their faith in Christ, while their 
hearts are unregenerated—when we hear them 
judging others by their standard of opinions— 
when we see them exhibit a great show of reli- 
gion without corresponding fruits of humility 
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and self-denial, we cannot help thinking how 
little they know either of God or themselves. 
How little they have studied the soul, or been 
acquainted with those sublime thoughts which 
spring from the silent meditation of God—exist- 
tence—eternity. 

He who contends the most about religion, 
gives the strongest proofs that he possesses the 
least of it at heart—his head knowledge and 
worldly wisdom are soon detected to be on the 
spurious and counterfeit coin, and not genuine 
Christianity. 

He who has a genuine religion at heart, ac- 
quired by the culture of the soul, has therefore 
no need to contend or dispute about what he 
could not conceal if he would—it becomes a part 
of his life. It is something that cannot be hid. 

Let it ever be received as a great truth, thata 
man’s religion is to be estimated by the correct- 
ness and stability of his life, and not by his pro- 
fession, his sectarian theology, or his opinions, 
and the world will soon realize a harmony com- 
mensurate with the philosophy of Christianity. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF MARIA FOX. 


Tmo. 14th, 1826.—Rose this morning with a 
strong sense of my own unprofitableness. Ob! 
that I may more and more feel this, and the con- 
stant necessity there is to have my supplies re- 
newed from the one eternal source, for it is only 
as our hearts are daily operated on by the Holy 
Spirit that we can perform the smallest duties of 
life as they ought to be performed; the sem- 
blance may be there, but, without this vivifying, 
quickening principle, it is a dead offering. Oh! 
for a more earnest seeking to do all under this 
holy influence by continual watchfulness unto 
prayer! Qh! for a constantly prevailing sense 
of being always in the sight of Him whose eyes 
run to and fro throughout the whole earth, and 
“who knoweth the thoughts of man, that they 
are vanity!” Felt very desirous to have my 
daily occupations so arranged as that every hour 
should be employed in the most profitable man- 
ner, for myself and others, under that regulating 
influence which will distinguish between self- 
activity and self indulgence. Make me diligent, 
O Lord! ever diligent, seeing there are only 
twelve hours in the day wherein we can work, 
but let it be in thy fear and under thy guidance. 
The Christian must not look for rest on this side 
the grave ; his rest is to be in eternity. Surely 
he ought to labor cheerfully through the whole 
of life’s short day, looking to that solemn pe- 
riod when, however devoted he may have been, 
he must acknowledge himself an unprofitable 
servant, 

15th.—In the afternoon, a visit from a per- 
son of very agie-able manners, but one whose 
views of many subjects are very different from 
my own. Felt afraid, after he was gone, lest. I 
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had not been sufficiently guarded in conversa- 
tion, or had not endeavored, as much as I might, 
to give it a useful direction; the thought was 
painful to me through the remainder of the day. 

16th.—Awoke with my mind turned to the 
consideration of my own weakness, and of the 
great necessity there is to seek continually for 
for the aid of the Divine Spirit, that would, if we 
were, in all things, to follow its holy guidance, 
gradua!ly invest us with the whole armor of 
light. How dangerous to venture into the 
world without this sacred mail! to rush incon- 
siderately into danger without humbly seeking 
to Him who only can preserve us unhurt, and 
enable us to maintain our ground in his fear. 
We are, indeed, weak, unstable creatures, but 
God is faithful, who is able to establish us and 
keep us from evil. Oh, that I may seek con- 
stantly to dwell in him! 
25th.—The town in a great stir, making pre- 
parations for the races to-morrow and next day. 
It is depressing to a reflecting mind to see so 
mavy persons, who are formed for elevated pur- 
suits, and capable of diffusing around them so 
much real benefit and rational enjoyment, whol- 
ly absorbed in this anticipated amusement and 
its accompanying dissipations, forgetting that 
life was not given us merely to be frittered away 
in empty pleasures and gay recreations. When 
I reflect on these solemn truths my heart is 
often filled with a sympathy that I cannot ex- 
press for those who have passed their whole 
lives in that kind of association, which has only 
tended to confirm the natural inclination to cor- 
rupt pleasures, an inclination which, perhaps, 
their education also has rather been calculated 
to foster than to correct. Low widely different 
is the situation of such from that of many who 
have been shielded, from their very infancy, 
from the allurements and temptations of the 
world, and who, therefore, must not take any 
merit to themselves for being absent from scenes 
of gaiety, in which they have neither the desire 
nor the qualification to mingle. There is One, 
and One only, who fully knows the temptations 
of some, and the advantages of others, and he 
will judge righteous judgment. Whilst, there- 
fore, we properly may mourn over the inconsi- 
derate levity of thousands around us, let us 
guard carefully against the spirit of the self- 
righteous Pharisee, who thanked God that he 
was not like other men; let us rather humble 
ourselves in the dust in the consideration of our 
deadness, unfruitfulness, unprofitableness, though 
we have been planted as in the Lord’s heritage, 
and abundantly watered with the dew of heaven. 
Surely to us belongeth confusion of face. Quick- 
en us, O Lord! in thy fear, and cause the fruits 
of the Spirit to be produced in us to the praise 
of thy great and ever adorable name! 
8mo. 19th.—My mind a good deal tried by a 
. circumstance that appears in itself trivial, but 
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which, I think, might have been much more sa- 
tisfactory if I had been properly watchful to 
keep the best application of time and money in 
view. I feel very desirous of being more careful 
not to spend on my own gratification, though it 
may appear to be something not very unsuitable, 
that which may be applied to the relief of my 
distressed fellow-creatures, or to the promotion 
of the great cause of religion in the earth. Those 
who have little had need be especially careful 
that they do not rob themselves of the comfort 
of doing for others by any foolish or unnecessary 
expenditure on themselves. Oh! that I may 
more and more incline my ear to discipline, and 
to the holy restraints ef best wisdom! I have 
heard several things that involve me in consider- 
able thoughtfulness regarding the prospect of 
religious service, that has of late pressed on my 
miod, Oh! that I may commit myself, in sim- 
ple faith, to the divine guidance and disposal, 
seeking only to know the ordering of Him who 
can make a way where we see no way, and who 
is the all in all of his dependant, confiding ones ! 
He only knows the secret fears and anxieties of 
our souls, and He only can pour the oil and wine 
of heavenly consolation, and afford such supplies 
of strength, in the needful time, as shall enable 
us to go forth at his bidding, and in the end 
humbly to acknowledge, “This is our victory, 
even our faith.” 


THE QUERIES OF THE MEETING OF MINISTERS 
AND ELDERS, 


As settled by the Yearly-Meeting, 1791, which 
directs that they shall be answeredin Writing, 
in the following order, and that no other 
Queries be used without the leave of the 
Yearly-Meeting : 

To the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders in the Spring and in Autumn, and 
from the former to the Yearly-Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders, all the Seven: 


To the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
in Summer and Winter, the 2d and 5th only ; 
the rest to be then read. 


i. Do any Friends travel, from or among you, 
in the work of the ministry, without certificates 
from the Monthly Meetings to which they be- 
long, or against their advice ? 

2. Are Ministers and Elders diligent in at- 
tending their Meetings for worship and discip- 
line, and in bringing their families with them? 

3. Do any overcharge themselves with business 
to the hindrance of their service? 

4. Are they preserved in love and unity one 
with another, harmoniously laboring for the ad- 
vancement of truth, and the spreading thereof? 

5. Are they careful to rule their own houses 
well, bringing up their families in plainness of 
dress and language, and in true moderation; 
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and are they good examples in these respects | lack of those all-important Christian virtues al- 
themselves ? luded to by our friend D. I. 

6. 1s care taken tenderly to admonish suchas} Iam far from desiring controversy, but J feel 
appear inconsistent in ministry or conduct ? bound to say that it is difficult for short-sighted, 

7. Are the advices of the Yearly-Meeting to | finite beings to judge of causes by their effects, 
Ministers and Elders, read at least once every | so apt are we to be too hasty if not too superfi- 
year, in your Monthly and Quarterly Meetings? | cial. And although the separation in our So- 
ciety was grievous to many, yet I believe had 
Friends have kept humble under that stripping 
I perused with attention, in the last No. of | process which for a time was experienced, our So- 
the Intelligencer, an essay over the signature of | ciety would have been restored to first princi- 
D.I., and also the editorial reply thereto. I] ples, stripped of those outward views aud trini- 
had much unity with the latter generally as | tarian notions, which had been too plainly mani- 
far as it went: but as it did not embrace a view | fest among us previous to the separation. 
which was presented tomy mind on reading the| I also believe that at the present time we have 
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aforesaid essay, I proceed to make some re-| among us more brotherly-love and unity than 
marks thereon. I have witnessed several at-| there had been for some time previgus to 
tempts, both written and verbal, within the last | 1827. %. 


few years, to bring about a union of the two di-| It must, however, be desirable to every right- 
visions of the Society of Friends, and although | ly concerned Friend, to see the two parties right- 
in my view they were all premature attempts, to | ly united, and most assuredly when each be- 
effect the object, yet [ could have silently passed | comes sufficiently humble, and every feeling of 
them by, had not the action of many worthies| prejudice removed, there will be no difficulty in 
that are now mostly removed from this state of | coming together. Let us then press after this 
being, been assailed and censured. desirable state, and whichever first arrives here, 
And whilst D. I. is disposed to be charitable | the sincere-hearted will flock as “doves to the 
towards what are called Orthodox Friends, I can | window” for admission into this peaceful enclo- 
but think he lacks charity for those who had to | sure. A SUBSCRIBER. 
bear the burden and heat of that day, wherein | 8d mo. 14, 1856. 
to them there seemed no alternative but either 
peacefully to retreat from a scene of confusion 
and disorder, that was driving off from the bo- hamumenteherincn: 
som of society many deeply tried and discouraged The following is a fine picture of Washington, 
minds, or to remain and passively suffer the or-| in his retirement—it is from one of his own 
der and discipline of Society to be trampled un- | letters :-— 
der foot by a dominant party, and witness the} ‘I am just beginning to experience the ease 
disownment of many deeply exercised worthies, ' and freedom from public cares, which, however 
who had long maintained the standing of Chris- | desirable, it takes some time to realize; for, 
tian Ministers in unity with the Society. The strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, 
writer above alluded to says, ‘‘ the nature and | that it was not until lately I could get the better 
character of an action is frequently determined | of my usual custom of ruminating, as soon as I 
by its effects ; a tree is known by its fruit,” &c. | awoke in the morning, on the business of the 
He then propounds several questions, as to | ensuing day ; and of my surprise on finding, after 
what have been the fruits of this schism, and | revolving many things in my mind, that I was 
answers them all with a “nay” as regards any | no longer a public man, or had any thing to do 
good fruit that has resulted, and ascribes the | with public transactions. I feel, as I conceive a 
schism to “a want of love, Christian patience, | wearied traveller must do, who, after treading 
charity, and forbearance.” Now there yet are a| many a painful step, with a heavy burden on 
number of witnesses living that remember those | his shoulders, is eased of the latter, having 
trying times, that saw many of the worthy lead- | reached the haven to which all the former were 
ers (in this noble effort to reorganize the Society | directed, and from his house top is looking back, 
on primitive principles,) how they were bowed | and tracing with an eager eye the meanders by 
in spirit, and went mourning on their way,| which he escaped the quick-sands and mires 
clothed as it were in sackcloth and ashes, erying | which lay in his way, and into which none but 
in secret, ‘ Spare thy people, oh God!” These | the all-powerful Guide and Disposer of human 
can remember, also, the feelings of unity, of love, | events could have prevented his faliing. I have 
of humility, and brotherly-kindness, that perva- | become a private citizen on the banks of the 
ded the mind of the solemn asssembly, that con- | Potomac; and, under the shadow of my own vine 
vened in the new building in Philadelphia, first | and my own fig.tree, free from the bustle of a 
in the capacity of the reorganized Yearly Meet- | camp, and the busy scenes of public life, I am 
ing. I say those who witnessed these things | solacing myself with those tranquil enjoyments 
cannot believe the separation was caused by a| of which the soldier, who is ever in pursuit of 
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fame—the statesman, whose watchful days and 
sleepless nights are spent in devising schemes to 
promote the welfare of bis own, perhaps the ruin 
of other countries, as if this globe was insufficient 
for us all—and the courtier, who is always 
watching the countenance of his prince, in the 
hope of catching a gracious smile—can have 
very little conception. Lam not only retired 
from all public employments, but am retiring 
within myself, and shall be able to view the soli- 
tary walk, and tread the paths of private life, 
with heartfelt satisfaction. Envious of none, I 
am determined to be pleased with all; and this, 
my dear friend, being the order of my march, | 
will move gently down the stream of life until I 
sleep with my fathers.” 





Yor Friends’ Intelligencer. 


I have been much interested in reading those 
few letters published in the Intelligencer, written 
by Friends living in Illinois and Lowa, and giv- 
ing an account of the different settlements of 
Friends in that western country. And also some 
advice to those wishing to emigrate there. My 
attention was particularly jnterested by a few re- 
marks made by J. M. Wilson in his letter, 
« herein he advises all, both young and old, not to 
wove without first consulting the divine mind, 
and by all means to feel a liberty in the ever 
blessed truth before one step is taken towards a 
change of situation. 

Those ideas I think are in accordance with 
our religious profession, and are well worth the 
solid consideration of us all. Man is not his own; 
he belongs to another ; therefore it is an infringe- 
ment upon God’s prerogative for any rational being 
to think of taking upon themselves the govern- 
ment and control of their desires and actions. 

The Society of Friends believe that the grace 
of God which brings salvation kath appeared unto 
all men, and that all who live in obedience there- 
unto become associated with him. Consequently, 
in all their movements he is consulted, and not a 
step is taken without divine permission. 

In this blessed state of mind there is safety. 
Every individual being in his proper place and 
under the government of pure wisdom, harmony 
prevails, and every thing works together for 

ood. GroRGE DuNLap. 

Ledyard, 3d mo. 18th, 1856. 





The Christian religion is not defective in any 
of its parts ; itis an harmonious whole; and were 
its sublime doctrines only lived up to by its 
professors, righteousness, order and peace would 
spring up before all nations. ‘The wilderness 


of Zion would become like Eden; her desert 
places would rejoice and blossom.as the rose ; joy 
and gladness would be found therein, thanks- 
giving and the voice of melody. 

J. JACKSON, 
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RECREATION AND INSTRUCTION. 


In the last number of the London Quarterly 
Review there is an interesting and instructive 
article on the London Zoological Garden. This 
institution occupies a portion of one of the great 
parks in the northwestern region of that city, 
and constitutes one of the greatest attractions which 
the place offers to the inhabitants and to visitors. 
Its surface affords some small irregularities, of 
which advantage has been taken to infuse some- 
thing of the picturesque into its landscape, while 
shelter is got from unfavorable winds, and con- 
venient slopes display the garniture of brilliant 
vegetation. Amid these undulations and par- 
terres are scattered grated dens, tall cages, and 
railed in ponds, where the various forms of liv- 
ing nature find accommodation. A clearer un- 
derstanding can be gained there in a short time, 
regarding the living wonders of our world, than 
a lifelong study of books can afford. Contrasts 
of form and character, drawn together from all 
lands, illustrate many things better to the obser- 
ver than any familiarity with detached examples 
can do. Science gathers great lessons there. 
Objects are got where all appliances are at hand 
to render the observation of them profitable for 
promoting knowledge. A trade also, in the 
hands of private dealers, has grown up, to sup- 
ply articles wanted for exhibition, so that mena- 
geries and collections can be furnished with 
specimens, at prices which are tolerably constant. 
It is remarked, moreover, that no sooner isa 
new animal discovered which fetches a good 
price, than means are taken to have the market 
supplied with it. The returns for 1854 show 
the number of visits during that year to have 
been above four hundred thousand, of which nearly 
half, or about one hundred and ninety two thou- 
sand, took place on the days of diminished 
charge. These visits, the Review remarks, may 
be considered as gained to intelligence and 
morality from vice and dissipation. 


In regard to this affair there are several things 
well worthy of notice. Ist. These ornamented 
lawns, lakes dimpling with strange birds, boas 
twining, lions winking, and elephants snorting, 
in cages, and the flashing of keen eyes and bright 
wings every where, are not gathered by national 
efforts or ‘sustained by national revenue. They 
are the doings and the property of a private asso- 
ciation, managed by its committee, and depend- 
ent on such resources as the institution itself can 
procure. 2nd. It will be obvious that the Asso- 
ciation has profited greatly by becoming an agen- 
cy for public instruction. Their pecuniary 
means arise from three sources. There are an- 
nual subscriptions from its members; there is a 
charge on all others for entrance to the Gardens 
on five days of the week, amounting to 24 cents 
each ; and there is a charge for entrance on Mon- 
days, amounting to12 cents each. By this re- 
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working men of the city to employ Monday in 
recreation combined with instruction through 
visits to these Gardens, rather than waste it in 
idle dissipation, as they not unfrequently do. 
These visits by them have augmented very great- 
ly within a few years, and will, undoubtedly, 
have a moral influence of a very bigh order on 
the great mass of the city population. The pe- 
cuniary result of this procedure may be proba- 
bly an addition at present of not less than twenty- 
five thousand dollars annually to the funds of 
the Association. Their income from other sour- 
ces cannot be reckoned at less than twice as 
much, and thus there stands as contributed to 
the support of this institution and the = 


duction of charge it is intended to encourage 


connected with it, the princely sum of seventy-five 
thousand dollars per annum. 

Lastly, we may remark, that nature is never 
exhausted. The higher and the brighter the 
light of human kuowledge spreads, the grander 
are the wonders which its widening circle re- 
deems from obscurity. True science is ever 
bringing great mysteries out into intelligible ex- 
hibition before all men, and new truths are so 
set forth that even the idly curious cannot miss 
them. Year after year, something fresh has 
come to be a public favorite in that institution. 
The morerents and bebaviour of new forms of | 
organic life have successively to interest the in-| 
quiring, or amuse the careless ; the tendency of 
the whole being to irradiate and extend common 
knowledge, by bringing within its scope the 
great laws of nature as they arise before the 
views of the scientific. The chief attraction at | 
present in the institution above noticed, is the 
co-relation of nature’s great organizing and dis- 
organizing forms, as they act throughout the 
abysses of the sea or the recesses of the shore, 
80 that health is provided for, waste, disease and 
decay are removed, or rather they offer the ma- 
terial for growth and beauty. Wherever waters 
mantle the globe in oceans, or expand in lakes, 
or flash through the earth’s green luxuriance in 
glancing rivers, there it is a truth that ‘‘mortal- 
ity is swallowed up of life.” This is illustrated 
by combining plants and animals in tanks formed 
of plates of glass, so as to be transparent in all 
These, when filled with water, afford 
miniature oceans, where every motion can be 
watched which constitutes the strange life of 
submarine creatures. The vagaries of retrogres- 
sive lobsters, sideling crabs, or sea anemones, ex- 
panding the glowing tints of their hungry bosoms, 
amid the motionless frauds of algae, who watch to 
keep their watery habitation pure and wholesome, | 
may a London workman study, and gain a true } 
idea of nature’s great secrets, when he tires of the 
the monkey’s gambols, or the stately steppings 
of the elephant. 

These also are schools for schools, and no- 
where is instruction more useful, or more effect- 
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ive for good, to be gained, than in such reposi- 
tories. Why should our schools and colleges 
not have them? The youth are rising there 
who, in manhood, are to sweep over every sea, 
and visit every Jand. Ought they not to have 
the advantages which the youth of other countries 
have, that they may do what hereafter will con- 
stitute the interests and benefit of travel? For 
it is the man who brings home knowledge that 
will not have travelled in vain. Ought they not 
to have the means of understanding what nature 
offers of grandeur, intricacy or beauty in their 
own land and their own waters, and of gaining 
the high rank that, placed wherever they may 
be, they can deal intelligently and profitably 
with the phenomena of nature? 

My view is always fixed on the means of eleva- 
ting the colored man. Looking on him as des- 
tined to do what we cannot do so well, or that 
he became the explorer of regions which his phy- 
sical constitution fits him to elucidate more safe- 
ly and efficiently than we can do, or to go forth 
dignified to be the messenger of Divine truth, 
where men of like races need his help, it will be 
obvious that the study of nature takes, for such 
an end, a primary rank, next to es revela- 
tion. We can see that he will have‘his proper 
place and esteem in the community, when con- 
servatories and vivacia are crowded with the 
objects which his enterprise and skill have gath- 
ered for us. These are objects to which, how- 
ever, every Christian missionary may well devote 
some attention. It is, in fact, a promising cir- 
cumstance of the present time that scientific men 
are every where beginning to look for great re- 
sults to their sciences, from the incidental notices 
forwarded to them from missionary stations. 

J. CONSTANTINE ADAMSON. 


An eloquent writer thus describes the nature 
of copper, in a recent number of the North Bri- 
tish Review: 

“Let any one who has a slide lathe at com- 
mand—furnished with drills and the other usual 
appliances—try his hand, for example, on a 
mass of copper. How queer a temperature does 
this metal show when you would apply tools to 
its idiosynerasy ; try to drill it; try to file it; try 
to cut it; try to plane; try to planich ; roll it out, 
or stretch it over a wandril. These things—all 
of them—may indeed be done; but with what 
care and choice of means are they to be effected. 
In one case you must smooth the surface with 
oil, or with tallow and wax ; in another, the least 
smear of oil causes it to “buckle up,” and all is 
is spoilt. Under one operation, a bathing with 
milk is good; in another, a touch of the work- 
man’s saliva is more effective than anything 
else. The tool you apply to it must be neither 
hard nor soft beyond the limits of straw. temper- 
ing. But now anneal it; how kindly, aftercom- 
ing forth from the furnace, does it yield itself to 
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the workman’s will: but if you indiscreetly 
strike it with a hammer for a few times only, 
then, as in an instant, you find that the molecu- 
lar constitution of the entire mass has under- 
gone an instantaneous transformation, and it has 
become sonorous, elastic, non-plastic. ”” 
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"PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 29, 1856. 


The following circular addressed to the mem- 


bers of the Committee appointed to provide for | 


the better accomodation of the Yearly Meeting, 
has been handed us, with information that ar- 
rangements have been, made for a commence- 
ment of the building as soon as the ground will 
permit. 

We understand that a feeling of interest is 
manifested throughout the Society on the sub- 
ject, some of the Monthly Meetings having 
already paid to the Treasurer more than their 
full propogtion of the whole- cost as estimated, 
and many of them having contributed a large 
part of their respective quotas. 

The size of the room to accomodate the men’s 
Yearly Meeting, will be 46 feet by 80, and for 
the women’s Meeting, 60 by 80, both having 
galleries extending round three sides of the 
rooms; between the Meeting rooms will be School 
rooms, Committee rooms, and such other con- 
veniences as the Yearly Meeting may require for 
their use, the whole building being 131 feet 
by 80. 


At a Meeting of the Joint Building Committee, 
held 3d Mo. 14th, 1856. 

The subject of the outstanding subscriptions 

for the New Mecting House was introduced and 


considered. The Clerk of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee was directed to address a Circular to 
the Members of that Committee, informing them 
that contracts for the greater part of the material 
and workmanship have been made, and that the 
work is now in progress. Also informing them 
that the Committee are united in believing 
that it will be best to endeavor to have collec- 
tions made timely enough to pay the Subscrip- 
tions into the hands of the Treasurer at the ensu- 
ing Yearly Meeting. 
Ricwarp K. Berrs, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 3d Mo. 18th, 1856. 


——, in Brooklyn, 2d inst., after a short illness, 
Mary H., wife of Edward Schwerin, and daughter 
of the late Caleb Barker, of Poughkeepsie, aged 24 
years. The bereaved husband and motherless 
babe are left to mourn her untimely end. 
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Dizp.—On Seveuth day evening, the 22d inst., 
in the 14th year of his age, Howarp Hawkins, son 
of William and Rebecca Hawkins. 

In recording the decease of our youthful friend, 
we embrace the opportunity of calling the atten- 
tion of our younger members to the sufficiency of 
that Divine power which operates upon the soul, 
preparing it for its final change, opening its way 
into a lite beyond the grave, and furnishing evi- 
dence to survivors that a well grounded hope of 
blissful immortality has been attained. 

Howa.d Hawkins was a boy of quick and im- 
| pulsive character, easily excited, and possessing a 
| temper which required constant care and watch- 
fulness. He was generous in his feelings, and af- 
fectionate in his intercourse with others. l’re- 
| viously to his being taken seriously ill, there was 
|a marked change in his conduct; and it became 
| evident that he was striving to overcome the ten- 
| dency of his mind towards the indulgence of those 
| dispositions which might become injurious in after 
| years. He bore his illness with patience and re- 
| signation, and the sweetness of his demeanor gave 
|evidence that an unseen hand was sustaining a 
life within him which was not of an earthly cha- 

racter, affording comfort to himself as well as con- 
solation so those around him. 
| In aconversation, a few days before his decease, 
| he asked his father if he thought he would die; 
|and upon being answered, and told of the uncer- 
tainty of human lile, remarked, that he “did not 
know that he had any choice about it,” but there 
was one thing that he did know, “ that if he lived 
to recover, he would try to be a good boy, and 
| lead such a life that he would not fear death.” 
Towards the close, the feeling around him be- 
came one of solemnity, as though the hand of the 
| Almighty was near; he seemed sensible that his 
}end was approaching, and, brightening up about 
}an hour before his departure, said, “I wish you to 
| know that I die happy.”” “I go to be with my 
| little sister, and my cousin.” Adding, impres- 
sively, “ Farewell all, farewell.” 





PARIS FUEL SHOPS. 


The fuel required to cooka dinner in Paris 
costs nearly as much as the dinner itself. Fuel 
is very scarce, and the American is surprised to 
find shops all over the city fitted up with shelves 
like those in shoe stores, upon which is stored wood, 
split up in pieces about the size of a man’s finger, 
aud done up in bundles, as matches were in the 
days of tinder box, steel and flint; they are about 
the size a bunch of asparagus. These little 
bundles sellat from two to six sous. Larger 
sticks are bundled up in the same way, and sell 
at a frightful price. Charcoal is sold by the 
weight, and hard coal being nearly as expensive 
as wood, can be bought in the smallest quantity at 
any of these fuel shops. 

The width of the Delaware, opposite Marcus 
Hook, Pa., was accurately measured, a few days 
ago, by a civilengineer, and found to be, from bank 
to bank, two miles, less one hundred and four 
yards. At Chester, itis only one mile anda 
quarter wide. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RANDOM NOTES ON FRUIT CULTURE. 


. The cultivation of fruit in our country is 
beginuing to attract that attention which its im- 
portauce demands. New nurseries are spring- 
ing up in all directions, and old ones are en- 
larging, and the probability is that the demand 
for really good fruit trees will keep pace with 
the supply for a long time to come. 
of pomologists to ascertain the true quality and 
value of every variety of fruit, in all sections of 
our country, cannot be too highly appreciated. 
They have done much towards establishing a 
true standard by which to judge fruits, thus en- 
abling others to ascertain for themselves the true 
value of fruits peculiar to other parts of the 
country; almost every district has some native 
kinds, highly prized by their possessors, but often 
little known abroad. 

Another important item of knowledge, that we 
may reasonably expect from pomologists, is the 
district of country to which peculiar varieties are 
adapted. This will be valuable to those who 
contemplate planting orchards. Many varieties 
of fruit that are valuable in New England, are 
less so in the Middle States, and further south 
are hardly worth planting. Every variety of 


fruit has its peculiar habits, and requires a cer- 
tain amount of heat to bring it to perfection. 
Thus a fruit that finds in New England sufficient 
time and heat to ripen, may, upon being moved 


south, ripen as well and be of as good flavor ; but 
if it is a winter fruit there, it will ripen too soon 
to be a good winter fruit here, as a fruit to keep 
well must ripen just at the commencement of 
cold weather; for if overripe then, it cannot be 
expected to keep long; it will soon become insi- 
pid and decay. 

Many are looking to the south, rather than to 
the north, for good winter fruit. This, at first 
blush, may seem a hopeless task, as but compa- 
ratively few attempts have been made at the 
south to improve their fruit, but we have good 
grounds to hope that it is not so much for want 
of material as ivattention to the subject. A 
large proportion of the fruit grown hitherto at 
the south has been from seedling trees. Among 
the numbers thus raised we might reasonably 
expect, occasionally, to meet with some choice 
varieties. All valuable kinds were originally 
seedlings. 

The country of the late Choctaw and Chero- 
kee nations, in the north of Georgia, through 
Tennessee and the neighboring States, bids fair 
to furnish some very choice winter fruit for more 
northern sections. These Indians knew enough 
of the value of fruit to plant orchards, but were 
not acquainted with the art of grafting or inocu- 
lating to insure particular varieties ; always rais- 
lng them from seed. Now, it is said, that there 
are some very valuable kinds among the great 
numbers planted by them, and as the efforts of 


The efforts 
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pomologists have been turned in that direction, 
|we may reasonably expect successful results. 

Another praiseworthy effort of pomologists is, 
not only to give information of the best varieties 
to procure, but also directions how to plant and 
cultivate them afterwards. Success greatly de- 
| pends upon this knowledge, as a large number 
ef the trees, raised even by the best nurserymen, 
are Jost to their purchasers by neglect. To in- 
sure success, attention must be given to the loca- 
ition, the soil, the planting, and to cultivation 
after planting. For location a high situation is 
preferred with a northern or western slope. If 
the situation must be a low one, then elevated 
ground or timber land, or both, on the east of 
| the spot selected, is an advantage. This will de- 
lay the direct action of the sun on mornings late 
in the spring, when there may be a white frost, 
for the fruit may escape serious injury if the 
frost can be thawed gradually and in the shade, 
while if the frost is melted so soon as the sun 
is rise” it will often be destroyed. 

Orchards on moderately elevated mountains 
are seldom or never injured by severe weather 
in the winter, nor by frosts in the spring: the 
average temperature in such a situation may be 
lower, but the extremes are less, neither so high 
in summer, nor soc low in winter; and it is the 
extremes that do the injury. 

Mercury always falls lower in valleys than 
on hills in calm weather, while in windy weather 
it is alike in both situations. The cause appears 
|to be, that in a still time the heat that may be 

in the air rarifies it and causes it to rise until it 
meets a stratum of air of equal density, above 
which it cannot rise ; this leaves the colder air 
lower down. 

Cold is the absence of heat, and this absence 
of heat may exist either at the surface of the 
earth or in higher regions. In these regions, 
far above the earth’s surface, the highly rarified 
air is always cold; witness the line of perpetual 
snow on high mountains, even under the equator, 
where the orange and the fig flourish at their 
base. 

Any good grain-growing soil will do for an 
orchard, but a good sandy loam is to be preferred. 
Extremes should, if possible, be avoided. A 
very light, sandy soil, or a heavy, clay one, is 
not good, the former is apt to get too dry, and 
the latter gets too wet at times and too dry at 
others. If the sub-soil is wet, it should be 
under-drained by all means. Standing water 
about the roots is very injurious. Before plant- 
ing, the ground should be broken up deeply, and 
if sub-soiled so much the better. The distance 
for apple trees, where there is ample -room, 
should be 40 feet apart each way, and, where 
economy is needed, peach trees may be planted 
between, as by the time the apple trees become 
large enough to occupy most of the ground the 
peach trees will generally be gone. Apple trees 
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may do 33 feet apart, but the former distance is 
preferable. Peach trees do well at 20 feet. In 
preparing the holes for planting, dig them four 
feet square, and 18 inches deep, depositing the 
top soil on one side and the sub-soil on another. 
Use only the top soil ; if it is good, no manure is 
needed ; but if not good, mix it well with rotted 
manure or woods earth, then fill the hole partly, 
so that by setting the tree on the earth just put 
in, it will be, when the hole is filled up, covered 
as deep as it grew in the nursery and no deeper. 
The tree should be kept moist from the time it 
is taken out of the nursery until planted ; the 
roots should not be allowed to get dry at any 
time. Many are lost for want of care in this 
respect. 

Fill in fine earth carefully among the small 
roots, and place them in their natural position, 
rather descending from the stem of the tree. 
When nearly filled up pour on the roots two gal- 
lons of water to settle the earth closely around 
them, and then cover the wet earth up; but in 
no case pour water on the top of ground around 
trees and leave itso. Another recommendation 
that cannot be too strongly urged, is to mulch 
the trees well; that is to take an armful of straw, 
litter, or leaves, and spread it around the trees, 
three feet each way, and lay some stones, or 
clods, or any such thing, to keep the wind from 
blowing it away. This will keep the ground 


moist in a dry time, and will be of great advan- 
tage to their growth. 


A good plan is to plant a stake at the time 
near the tree, and then by using a straw band, 
and crossing it between the tree and stake, the 
tree may be kept in a proper position. 

In obtaining fruit trees be sure to get them 
from a reliable source, for, unfortunately, there 
are unscrupulous persons trading in fruit trees, 
as well as in other things, who, regardless of jus- 
tice, impose upon the credulity of purchasers by 
distributing trees not true to name. 

Another important means of success is proper 
cultivation after planting. The ground should 
be kept well cultivated for at least ten years, 
and not suffered to be put down in grass; sum- 
mer crops, such as potatoes, &c., are best, win- 
ter grain is objectionable, particularly rye. Ma- 
nure the ground so as to raise good crops, and 
the trees will get their share. By pursuing this 
course a thrifty bearing orchard may be had in 
a few years, while with less care a much longer 
time will be requisite to obtain the same amount 
of fruit. ‘ What is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well,” is an old adage, perhaps more ap- 
plicable to planting an orchard than almost any- 
thing else. After the trees have been in bear- 
ing several years, an application of mineral ma- 
nure may be advantageous, particularly where 
the soil is deficient in them. At one time lime 
may be applied, at another bone dust, then 
ashes, &c., or composts may be made containing 
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these ingredients and applied around the tree, 
as far out as the roots extend themselves. 

In making a selection of fruit trees for plant- 
ing, unless the person is well acquainted with 
the varieties desired, it is in general better to 
leave the selection to a judicious nurseryman, 
(and none other should be applied t»,) after 
stating to him the object aimed at, whether the 
fruit is for market purposes, for making cider, 
or for winter use. They often are acquainted 
with desirable varieties for certain purposes that 
others are not. As they have a character at 
stake, they will be careful to avoid mistakes as 
far as possible, as they know that trees are cer- 
tain tell-tales, and wili speak the truth without 
favor or affection. Y. TayYLor. 


From the North American of tne 15th inst. 
THE HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


We have just received and read the annual re- 
port of the Managers of the House of Refuge. 
It isa highly interesting paper in the account it 
gives of the eminently useful operation of this in- 
stitution, as well as its probable fortunes and in- 
fluence in the future. It is now twenty seven 
years since it was founded, more in the spirit of 
a benevolent experiment, than with the assur- 
ance and support which a.measure commanding 
public confidence would have received. It had 
its early struggles against the prejudice and 
doubts of those who are always indisposed to ac- 
cept any new enterprise on trust; who, although 
not illiberal in promoting a really meritorious 
cause when its character and benefits are tho- 
roughly understood, adhere, nevertheless, most 
rigidly to the maxim which charges us to prove 
all things and hold fast to that which is good. 
The Philadelphia House of Refuge has happily 
demonstrated its own worth, its own title to pop- 
ularity and esteem, in a most signal manner, and 
there is, we venture to say, not acitizen of sense 
who will to-day deny that it has done a most val- 
uable work in a most effective and satisfactory 
manner. 

While, therefore, furnished with the evidences, 
as we have been for years past, of the great and 
beneficent utility of this reformatory school, there 
should be, and doubtless is, a very general and 
sincere disposition to enlarge, rather than abridge 
in any degree, its actual capacities and useful- 
ness. Hence many of our readers will learn 
with much concern, that so far from being able 
to extend its salutary influence and offices, the 
institution is in a position that will require them 
to be retrenched, unless its pecuniary resources 
can be improved at once. The Board of Direc- 
tors say, “It is greatly to be regretted that just 
as the long cherished views of the Board are be- 
ing realized, under all the advantages incident 
to new buildings and arrangements, much finan- 
cial difficulty should occur. The Board enter- 
tains the belief that no greater economy can be 
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practised in the institution than that which pre- 
vailed during the past year. With the existing 
high prices of all the necessaries of life, four hun- 
dred children cannot be lodged, fed, clothed, and 
taught at less than an average expense of one 
hundred dollars per annum. But one plan will 
suffice for the reduction of the current expendi- 
tures of the institution, and that is the les- 
sening of the number of its inmates. Such plan 
could only be resorted to with extreme reluctance ; 
but if no other alternative presents itself to the 
annual increase of the indebtedness of the House, 
the duty of the Board will be too plain to admit 
of question.” 

Here, then, we are presented with a state of 
things which appeals most urgently to the at- 
tention and sympathies of the community. We 
perceive that the expenses of the House of Ref- 
uge for 1855 amounted to more ‘than forty 
three thousand dollars, while the total receipts, 
including appropriatious from the State and the 
city to the extent of $36,000, fell below that 
sum about $3000. This deficit must be provi- 
ded for, and cannot be allowed to accumulate in 
future. This is necessary even to maintain the 


number of children who are now enjoying 
the care and discipline of the establishment, and 
as it is exceedingly desirable to go on increasing 
that number from year to year, we may suppose 
that it will be universally conceded that the fi- 
nancial means for the purpose should be prompt- 
ly and fully supplied. Large as to some may 


seem the amounts appropriated heretofore by our 
State and municipal goveraments, they certain- 
ly should be increased if they are shown to be 
insufficient. In such a cause public and not 
private munificence should be relied upon. The 
work to be done pertains properly and exclusive- 
ly to the civil authorities. Individuals, indeed, 
have contributed to help it on, here and else- 
where, and have ever originated and sustained 
alone, reformatories for the reclamation of va- 
grant and depraved youth. But, aside from its 
mere moral and charitable aspects, the duty of 
punishing or reforming criminals, and protect- 
ing society against crime, devolves rightfully 
and imperatively on the State; and however 
great may be the cost of preventing the growth, 
in any community, of those who in time become 
confirmed malefactors, it is certain that the out- 
lay is practically a saving of incalculable value 
tothe public. It is estimated that the whole 
number of youth in the State between five and 
twenty years of age, who are not in attendance 
in the public schools, is over 868,000, and that 
if half of these are at work, and 82,000 are pri- 
vately educated, there will yet remain 125,000 
apparently growing up in ignorauce and vice. 
In speaking of this startling fact, the report be- 
fore us remarks, with most impressive truth and 
eloquence, that “these neglected children are, 
then, in an unhappy respect, a most important 
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portion of the population of the State. They 
become a heavy charge upon the community, re- 
garding them only as an idle and unproductive 
population; their maintenance, which is a bur- 
den upon the industrious in some form, is not 
less, man and boy, than $100 yearly each. If 
to this we add the waste and destruction of prop- 
erty, by theft, concealment, and fire, the very 
great cost of criminal prosecutions, police con- 
trol, prison maintenance, all the expenditure of 
alms-house management, besides the immense 
sums annually given in charity, we are led to 
believe that it costs the public, all things inclu- 
ded, twice as much to support a criminal and 
pauper population as would furnish them with 
food and clothing and a common school educa- 
tion. If only a portion of this class of children 
in Philadelphia grow up to crime and pauper- 
ism, say 10,000, they will prey upon the public 
at two hundred dollars each, to the annual ex- 
tent of $2,000,0000. This estimate, whether 
too high or too low, deserves the serious consid- 
eration of every thoughtful citizen. We must 
not forget, too, that this population adds noth- 
ing to the productive industry of the State. If 
they were trained to habits of self-independence 
and industry, their united labor would yield a 
value of not less than $1,000,000 every year. 

These remarks set the whole matter, as re- 
gards the duty and the policy of the government, 
in a very plain, practical business light. What- 
ever portion of the public resources is devoted to 
the wants and uses of an institution like the 
House of Refuge, is not so much money given 
away gratuitously, but it is a wise and just in- 
vestment, on which the community receives a 
most substantial and liberal interest. It is a 
timely expenditure, which avoids the necessity 
of a much more serious one, in a mere financial 
aspect, at a subsequent period, while it secures 
social peace, order and morality, and increases 
immensely the industrial energies and product- 
iveness of society, by redeeming from idleness, 
wickedness and poverty, a class which would be 
otherwise worse than worthless and dependant. 
We cannot, therefore, in this view of the sub- 
ject, but express an earnest hope that ample 
provision will hereafter be made both by the 
Commonwealth and our city legislature, for sup- 
porting the House of Refuge as it now stands, 
and also enabling it to extend its wholesome in- 
fluences as fast as the need or occasion for it may 
occur. It would be alike disgraceful and impru- 
dent, in a mere economic sense, to suffer the in- 
stitution to abate its usefulness in the slightest 
measure, from any inadequacy of pecuniary aid 
from the public treasury. 


Most of the little vexations of life arise from 
the want of patience: those who would live 
comfortably in their domestic circle, should 
endeavour neither to give nor take offence. 
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The following letter was written in reply to 
one, questioning the truth of the assertion, that 
grafted trees decline when the parent dies. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
West Chester, January 24, 1856. 


Your favor of the 21st inst. came duly to 
hand. I regret that I am so ill-qualified to dis- 
cuss the curious and interesting subject to which 
you refer, but, as I cannot give asatisfactory an- 
swer to your inquiry, I will hasten to undeceive 
you, and prevent undue expectations, by a prompt 
reply. ‘The question which you have stated, is 
one which has been long mooted among vegeta- 
ble physiologists; and, I apprehend, is yet by 
no means conclusively settled. My own inqui- 
ries and observations have not furnished me 
with any data for a decisive opinion; though I 
have always rather inclined to the views of Mr. 
Knight, the distinguished Pomologist of Eng- 
land, of half a century since,—who believed 
that grafted trees, being elongations of the pa- 


rent, were subject to the same decay, from age, | 


and died at the same time, when death happened 
from that cause. This opinion, however, is con- 


troverted by some shrewd observers; and its | 


accuracy remains to be ascertained. As the buds 


of trees seem to be distinct individuals, capable | 


of becoming independent plants, and are merely 
congregated on the parent stock,—and as a suc- 
cession of these young rudiments, or potential 


trees, is annually produced,—it is difficult to as- | 
certain their exact relation to the primitive bud, | 


or first shoot from the seed. In woody peren- 
nials, it may be that each development of buds 
is a succession of generations, which live but a 
single year, in the character of individuals,— 
and afterwards are merged and lost in the con- 


dition of stem and branches,—serving merely as | 


a basis for their successors. Yet the precise 
and identical character maintained by ingrafted 
scions, throughout their subsequent growth, 
would indicate a perfect unity of structure and 
nature in all the parts ; and hence, as all oryan- 
isms are doomed to decay from age, it may be 
plausibly inferred, that the scions, which pre- 
serve so exactly their original character, will al- 
so become old, pari passu, with the parent stock. 
Professor De Candolle, however, thought, that 
the life and growth of oxogenous perennials were 
on the surface ; there was no such thing among 
them as death, or decay, from mere age; and 
that they died from accidents, only. Plants 


raised from seeds are more distinct and tadepen- | 


dent than those produced from buds ; and there- 
fore we find countless modifications, or varieties, 
among those called seedlings ; while any variety 
propagated by buds continues unchanged. 
can multiply a given variety, to any extent, by 
buds, or grafts, with great certainty; but the 
seeds of the same tree will not certainly produce 
an identical progeny. Hence nurserymen are 


We. 


enabled to introduce new varieties of fruit, by 
cultivating seedlings ; and also to multiply a 
particular, favorite variety, by binding or graft- 
\ing. These, of course, are practicai truths, 
| known to every body: and yet the question re- 
mains undetermined, do the scions grow old, 
| and die with the stock ? or is there, in strictness, 
| such a thing as a perennial tree dying of age ? 
Is there a necessary limit to its young develop- 
ments? If buds are the rudiments of distinct 
| trees, congregated on a common stock, the dura- 
_tion of the whole would be more correctly com- 
pared to that of a nation, than of an individual. 
| Individual buds die off, aud individual men die 
| off; but the ¢ree and the nation continue ; and 
| there is, perhaps, no definite or necessary limit 
| to the existence of either,—though Loth may be, 
and unhappily often are, subject to fatal disorders. 
| Pray excuse my desultory suggestions,—and 
cothpassionate my inability to furnish a satisfac- 
tory reply to your inquiry. 
I am very respectfully, Xe. 
Wn. DARLINGTON. 





| DISCOVERY OF A SINGULAR RACE OF PEOPLE. 


The Christian Observer of Calcutta gives a 
notice of a singular race of people called the 
| Cathies, who inhabit a part of Guzerat. They are 
| worshippers of thesun as are the adoring Parsees : 

“These people are supposed by some to be 
the ancient Cathie, who, in the time of Alex- 
ander’s invasion, occupied a portion of the Pun- 
_jaub, near the confluence of the five rivers. 
Among the Cathies there are no distinctions of 
caste. Besides priests they have an official 
class of persons called bards, who possess au- 
thority almost equal to that of the Druids. They 
become security for the payment of debts, the 
‘conduct of individuals who have misbehaved, 
and the appearance of persons in pending ac- 
‘tions, either civil or criminal. On the same 
| terms they conduct travellers and caravans - 
| through districts infested with robbers, or in a 
| state of war. 

If a troop of predatory horse appear, the bard 
commands them to retire, and brandishing his 
dagger takes a solemn oath, that if they plunder 
the persons under his protection, he wili stab him- 
| self to the heart, and bring upon their heads the 
guilt of shedding his blood. Such is the venera- 
tion in which he is held as a person of celestial 
origin, and such is the horror at being the cause 
of his death, that the threat in almost every in- 
stance deters them from making the meditated 
| attack, and the party is allowed to pass on un- 
molested. The religion of these people consists 
of little else than an adoration of thesun. They 

invoke this object of their worship before com- 
mencing any great undertaking, and if a plunder- 
|ing expedition be successful, a portion of the 
money atolen is consecrated to the service ,of reli- 
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gion. ‘The ouly functions of the priests are to 
celebrate marriages and funeral solemnities. 
“hey have but one sacred building—a temple— 
situated near Thaum, dedicated to the Sun—and 
containing an image of that luminary. The size 
of the Cathies is above the average, often exceed- 
ing six feet. The women are tall, and often 
handsome ; generally speaking, modest and faith- 
ful to their lords. The Cathies have no restric- 
tious of any sort regarding food or drink. 


THE PLANTING. 
A PARABLE. 


«‘[ said to my little son, who was watching with 
tears, a tree he had planted: ¢ Let it alone; it will 
grow while you are sleeping ! ” 


“¢ Plant it safe, thou little child; 

Then cease watching and cease weeping: 
Thou hast done thy utmost part; 
Leave it with a quiet heart: 

It will grow while thou art sleeping.” 


« But, O father !”? says the child, 

With a troubled face close creeping— 
‘‘ How can I but think and grieve, 
When the fierce winds come at eve, 

And snow beats—and I lie sleeping ? 


««T have loved my linden so! 

In each leaf seen future flowret ; 
Watched it day by day with prayers, 
Guarded it with pains and cares, 

Lest the canker should devour it. 


“© good father !”” says the child, 
‘If I come in summer’s shining, 

And my linden-tree be dead— 

How the sun will scorch my head, 
Where I sit forlorn and pining ! 


s¢ Rather let me evermore 

Through this winter-time watch keeping, 
Bear the cold, and storms, and frosts, 
That my treasure be not lost— 

Ay, bear anght !—but idle sleeping.” 


Sternly said the father then: 

‘¢ Who art thou, child, vainly grieving ? 
Canst thou send the balmy dews, 
Or the rich sap interfuse, 

That one jeaf shall burst to living ? 


“© Canst thou bid the heavens restrain 
Natural tempests for thy praying ? 

Canst thou bend one tender shoot ? 

Stay the growth of one frail root ? 
Keep one blossom from decaying ? 


‘If it live and bloom all fair, 
Will it praise chee for its blooming ? 
If it die, will any plaints 
Reach thee, as with kings and saints, 
Drops it to an equal tombing ? 


*¢ Plant it—consecrate with prayers, 

It is safe ’neath His sky’s folding 
Who the whole earth compasses, 
Whether we watch more or less— 

His large eye all things beholding. 


“If he need a goodly tree 
For the shelter of the nations, 
He will make it grow; if not, 
Never yet His love forgot 
» Human tears, and faith, and patience, 
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“¢ Leave thy treasure in His hand — 
Cease all watching and all weeping. 

Years hence, men its shade may crave, 

When its mighty branches wave 
Beautiful—above thy sleeping.” 


If his hope, tear sown, that child 
Garnered safe with joyful reaping, 
Know I not: yet, unawares, 
Oft this truth gleams through my prayers: 
‘© Tt will grow while thou art sleeping !”? 


“ EARTH’S CHILDREN CLEAVE TO EARTH.” 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Earth’s children cleave to earth; her frail, 
Decaying children dread decay. 
Yon wreath of mist that leaves the vale, 
And lessens in the morning ray : 
Look, how by mountain rivulet 
It lingers, as it upward creeps, 
And clings to fern and copsewood, set 
Along the green and dewy steeps ; 
Clings to the fragrant kalmia, clings 
To precipices fringed with grass, 
Dark maples, where the wood thrush sings, 
And bowers of fragrant sassafras. 
Yet all in vain: it passes still 
From hold to hold; it cannot stay: 
And in the very beams that fill 
The world with glory, wastes away. 
Till, parting from the mountain’s brow, 
It vanishes from human eye, 
And that which sprung from earth, is now 
A portion of the glorious sky. 


WIND AND SEA, 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


The Sea is a jovial comrade, 
He laughs. wherever he goes; 
His merriment shines in the dimpling lines 
That wrinkle his hale repose. / 
He lays him down at the set of the sun, 
And. shakes all over with glee, 
And the broad backed billows fall faint on the 
shore, 
In the mirth of the mighty Sea. 


But the Wind is sad and restless, 
And racked with an inward pain : 

You may hark as you will, by valley or hill, 
But you hear him still complain. 

He wails on the barren mountains, 
He shrieks on the wintry sea, 

He sobs in the cedar, and moans in the pine, 
And shudders all over the aspen tree. 


Welcome are both their voices, 
And I know not which is best; 
The laughter that slips from the Ocean’s lips, 
Or the comfortless wind’s unrest. 
There’s a pang in all rejoicing, 
A joy in the heart of pain, 
And the wind that saddens, and the sea that glad- 
dens, 
Are singing <he self-same strain. 


CuritpHoop.—Childhood is like a mirror catch- 
ing and reflecting images from all around it. 
Remember that an impious or profane thought, 
uttered by a parent’s lips, may operate on the 
young heart like a careless spray of water thrown 
upon polished steel, staining it with rust which 

| no after scouring can efface. 
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HOW THE WOODS AND FORESTS AFFECT THE 
RAIN. 

Concluded from page 16. 

Searce as wood is in some parts of India, it is 
so abundant in others, that any recommendation 
in favor of economy is treated with a laugh. 
Protect the forests, indeed! Let us take a glance 
at what goes on in the magnificent teak-forests 
of Tenasserim and Malabar. The Parsee mer- 
chants go with their woodcutters, and chop down 
spars of from five to nine inches diameter, and 
seventy five feet long, without regard to the fu- 
ture condition of the woods, and with so little 
regard to the demand, that one observer saw hun- 
dreds of these spars rotting on the beach. In 
the Canara forests, the jungle-people ‘girdle’ 
the largest, as the Americans call it, and set fire 


to the rest; and then, without stirring the soil, | 


sow millet or castor-oil among the blackened 


stumps; and after tuking one or two crops, re- | 


peat the process in another spot. Thousands on 


thousands of acres have been destroyed in this | 


way. ‘Far as the eye can reach, ’says Superin- 
tendant Onslow, ‘ not a tree is to be seen. 
may be supposed,’ he continues, ‘ that clearing 
the forest would make the country more healthy ; 
and so it would, if the clearing were more 
permanent: but the forest is now destroyed only 
to be replaced by a thick jungle of rank vegeta- 
tion, still more unhealthy,’ as it impedes the cir- 
culation of the air. 


in some of the clearings, 
it was found that scores of sandal-trees had been | 
destroyed, worth from five to fifteen rupees apiece, 


and gamboge trees innumerable. 
telligent among the natives of this Mulnaad 
(rain country) complain of want of rain; the fall 
is not of the same amount as formerly. 


‘To give you some idea of the waste of valua- | 
ble and ornamental timber in this country,’ says | 
Captain Harvey, in one of his letters, ‘T will just | 


mention what I discovered at Hyderabad. I 
was in want of light-colored wad for picture- 
frames, and applied to the regimental contractor. 
What was my surprise to find that every third 
or fourth log in his great store of fire-wood was 
most beautiful satin-wood of large: size ! Only 
imagine the victuals of a whole regiment, not to 
say of alarge community, being cooked with 
satin-wood !’ Look also at what tovk place on 
the demand arising for gutta-percha as an arti- 
cle of commerce. ‘Two hundredweights of this 
useful product were exported from Singapore in 
1844; but such was the increase, that in three 
and a half years from that time, not fewer than 
270,000 trees were felled for the sake of their 
sap, without a single effort being made to replace 
them. 

According to Dr. Cleghorn, the natives were 
thinking of abandoning a tract about fifty miles 
from Coimbatoor, which had lost its rain through 
the loss of trees. Dr. Gibson, who travelled 
through part of the Bombay presilency, after 


It | 


The more in- | 
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an absence of fifteen years, saw great changes for 
the werse, and from the same cause. A similar 
change has been noticed in the Neilgherry Hills. 
The proprietor of a coffee-plantation near Banga- 
lore, ‘when clearing fresh ground which was wa- 
tered by an excellent spring, was warned by the 
natives not to clear away the trees in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of his spring: he disregard- 
ed their warning, cut down the trees, and lost 
his stream of water. Such instances are nume- 
rous, as also those of clearing ravines for culti- 
vation causing the disappearance of the brooks 
that once flowed refreshingly through them. 
From Afghanistan to the Burmese frontier, the 
| same phenomena have been observed as cause and 
effect. 

Such an accumulation of facts forced itself on 
the attention of the authorities in India, and a~ 
| system, on a small scale, has been commenced 
fur restoring, at great labor and expense, what 
has so long been wasted. So far the results are 
satisfactory. The plantations formed along the 
line of the Jumnal Canal very soon paid their 
expenses, and become every year more valuable. 
The natives have fallen in with the plan of estab- 
lishing large mangrove gardens, and improve the 
trees with good grafts supplied by the govern- 
|ment. Mr. Tucker, one of the European resi- 
| dents, has placed a gold medal at the disposal of 
|the Horticultural and Agricultural Society of 
India, to be given to the planter of the greatest 
number of trees in the Agra presidency. In 
some places, regular plantations of teak are com- 
menced as fast as the full-grown trees are cut 
‘down. ‘These measures once taken, the conse- 
| quences could hardly be other than beneficial in 
|a country where woed is the universal fuel, and 
the consumers are numbered by hundreds of 
millions. The very thinnings repay more than 
the cost of management. 

It thus happens that the recommendations of 
the committee of the British Association for 
‘careful maintenance,’ for the ‘establishment of 
burserics,’ the checking of waste, and the plant- 
ing of woods on ‘ tracts unsuited for culture,’ have 
been to some extent anticipated. But much re- 
mains to te done before the true balance between 
the physical and social requirements will be main- 
tained. The alarming deficiency of rain around 
Bowbay during the last. monsoon is attributed to 
the destruction of the forests. 

And in another point of view the preservation 
of trees becomes of importance—nawely as re- 
gards shale. In hot climates, the ‘ boundless 
contiguity’-of the leafy canopy is appreciated 
with a fecling to which we of the temperate 
zone arc strangers. In the past ages of India, 
this thing was cared for. One instance will suf- 
fice. During the reign of Akbar, direction was 
given ‘that on both sides of the canal down to 
Hissar, trees of every description, both for shade 
and blossor, be planted, so as to make i like 
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the canal under the tree in paradise; and that 
the sweet flavour of the rare fruits may reach the 
mouth of every one, and that from those luxu- 
ries a voice may go forth to travellers, calling 
them to rest in the cities where their every want 
will be supplied.’ 

Before concluding, we must just mention that 
an attempt has been made to throw further light 
on the question by direct experiment. The par- 
ticulars, supplied by M. Belgrand, are published 
in the Annuaire of the Meteorological Society of 
France for 1853, and give the results of twenty 
years’ observation in the hilly parts of the Paris 
basin. The author shows that the nature of the 
soil, as to permeability, has to be taken into ac- 
count as well as the nature of the vegetation. 
Results obtained in our climates would not be 
strictly analogous with those of the tropics, where 
the leaves never fall, unless the experiments were 
made in some of the great European fir-forests, 
which retain their resinous foliage all throughout 
the year.—Chambers’ Journal. 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN OF MISSOURI. 


In the German newspaper of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, called Der Anzeiyer des Westens, occurs 
the following notice by a German traveller :— 
‘The iron mountain, one of the spurs of the Ozark 
Mountains, is situaied about eighty miles from 
St. Louis, its base being 628 feet, its summit 


888 feet above the usual level of the Mississippi. | 


It extends ever a surface of 500 acres. We as- 
cended the mountain the next morning after our 


arrival, and found it covered to its summit with | 


a luxuriant vegetation—a circumstance the more 
astounding, as nowhere could we find more than 
one cubic foot of earth covering the iron ground, 
but in fact were walking along on the naked 
metal. ‘The surface of the mountain, with the 
exception of the summit and a few parts of the 
sides, where the iron comes out as a solid mass, 
is covered with small lumps of iron, from the 
weight of a few ounces upwards to that of ten 
or sixteen pounds. These lumps save the min- 
crs the trouble of blowing up the solid masses, 
being quite of the same quality; and coming 
generations only may set to work at the moun- 
tain itself. The American Mining Company, 
consisting of Messrs. Chouteau, Harison, and Val- 
le, of St. Louis, are now working a small hillock 
aside of the mountain; and, according to esti- 
mates, thousands of years would be required to 
exhaust this hillock only; but the iron moun- 
tain itself is valued to contain 200 millions of 
tons of iron. It is impossible to state to what 
an amount the iron extends beneath the base of 
the mountain; for when it was undertaken to 
bore an Artesian well, at the depth of 180 feet, 
they had still to work their way through solid 
iron, and were obliged to give it up. To the 
north of the iron mountain is a narrow valley, on 
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the opposite bank of which no trace of iron is to 
be found. The next mountain consists of por- 
phyry ; one more distant, of slate. We had to 
regret that nobody of our company was learned 
enough to explain to us those wonders which na- 
ture has worked on this remarkable spot of our 
continent. In the hillock which, as we mention- 
ed, is worked now, some time ago was found a 
sharp instrument finished all round, and with 
several holes bored in it ; it lay fourteen feet un- 
der the surface, buried in the iron. Shall we 
draw from this fact the inference, that genera- 
tions of men lived thousands or millions of years 
before us, and were buried by such revolutions 
of our world as were able to create these huge 
masses of iron? The American Mining Com- 
pany possesses 20,000 acres of land in the neigh- 
borhood of the iron mountain, and although just 
now there has been only a superficial survey of 
these lands, still, it appears, that besides the 
iron, there are copper, lead, and other valuable 
minerals, in enormous quantities. In the two 
huts of the company that are at work at present, 
the daily produce is about fifteen tons of iron, 
what they call pigiron. One hundred and fifty 
workman are employed, besides three or four su- 
| perintendents. Only Germans are working at 
| the ovens; whilst those who have to cut the wood 
| in the forests are all Americans, being consider- 
'ed the more skilful for that task. Irish work- 
men are not employed at all, because they are 
not likely to submit to the rules of the society 
excluding all drunkenness and fighting habits.’’ 

The so-called Iron Mountain is, in reality, a~ 
mass of the magnetic oxide of iron, of Plutonic 
origin, and intersected by dikes of trap, the boul- 
ders and gravel of which occur among the super- 
ficial débris, and may in part account for the 
luxuriant vegetation here spoken of. The ore, 
like all other iron ore, requires to be smelted in 
order to produce pure iron; it gives this at the 
liberal rate of 73 per cent. As a Plutonic for- 
mation, it is, of course, impossible to say how 
deeply it extends below the surface of the earth. 
We venture to assert, that the iron implement 
here described as if it had been found imbedded 
in the ore, was, in reality, only sunk in the 
spoils of some former, but forgotten working.— 

Chambers’ Journal. 





BRIDGING THE MISSISSIPPI. 


While the river remained closed by ice at St. 
Louis, the authorities of that place took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to ascertain the practica- 
bility of a bridge across the Mississippi at that 
point, by measuring the width of the stream, and 
sounding its depth through holes cut in the ice. 
As the result of their investigations, it appears that 
a bridge can be constructed at a cost of about 
one millionof dollars. Such an estimate is 
tantamount to an embargo on the undertaking. 
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Tue pykes or Hottanp.—The dykes are 
sometimes forty feet high, and their foundation, 
which is generally of clay, is from 120 to 150 
feet in width. The dyke itself is composed of clay 
— if not entirely, at least onthe outside; and 
the interrior is filled with a mixtare of earth, 


clay and sand. The face of the dyke is thatched. | 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. _ 





REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR | 


' GIRLS, is situated within five minutes walk of 


Unionville, Chester County, Pa., nine miles south. — 


west of West Chester, and sixteen northwest of Wijl- 
mington. ‘his school is easy of access by means of 


public stages passing through the village to and from ~ 


the above named places. ‘The summer term will com- 


mence on the fifth of fifth month next, and continue * 
twenty weeks. All the usual branches of a thorough * 
err English Education are taught; also Drawing. 


The French Language is taught at an extra charge 


Frovr ann Meat.—Holders of Flour are asking $7 of $5 per term. Needle work, extra $3 per term, 


per barrel for standard brands, with light saies. For | 
common and extra brands $7} a $73; fancy lots $8 a 9. 


Tuition, Board, and Washing, $55 per session. Those % 


wishing places please apply early, as the school is 


Rye Flour is dull at $5, and Penna. Corn Meal at $3 | limited to thirty. 


per barrel. 


For Circulars address the Principal, Unionville, P. 


Grain.—Wheat is in better supply, but prices are | 0., Chester County, Pennsylvania. 


unchanged. Sales of good red at $1 65a $175, and 
$1 75 a $1 85 fur prime white. Rye is dull, with sales 
at $1 per bushel. Corn is in fair request; sales of 


yellow at 59 cents in store. Oats are selling at 37 | 


cents per bushel. 

C.overseep is in fair request at $84 a $83 per 64 
pounds. Last sales of Timothy at $3 50 per bushel. 
Flaxseed is dull at $1 95 a $2. 

YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
| The Summer Session of this school will commence 


the first Second day in the Fifth month, and continue | 


twenty weeks. Terms for boarding, washing and 
tuition $60 per session. No extra charges except for 
stationery. For circulars apply to 
JANE HILLBORN AND SISTERS, 
Byberry P. O., Pa. 
3d mo. 29th—6t. 


\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

1, YOUNG WEN AND BOYs, is pleasantly situated 
in a very healthy neighborhood in Salem County, N. J. 
about twenty-three miles below Philadelphia. 





The Seventh Session of tkis Institution will open | 


on the 19th of 5th mo. next, and continue twenty 
weeks. 
All the branches of a liberal English Education are 


thoroughly taught; aad Lectures are delivered on | 


Scientific subjects. 


The most approved system of Teaching which has | 


been tested by experience is adopted and faithfully 
practised. 

‘Texms.—$70 per Session, including Board, Tuition, 
attendance of Lectures; the use of all books and 
stationery, excepting Mathematical Books, and noextra 
charges except for the use of Mathematical Books and 
Instruments. 

A daily and tri-weekly line of stages pass the door 
to and from Philadelphia. 

For Circulars address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., Salem County, N. J. 
3d mo. 19th, 1856.—5m. 


YHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C BOYS.—The summer term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Fifth month, 1856, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

Tervus.—Seventy dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 

No extra charges. For further particulars address, 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Bu: lington Co., N. J. 
3d mo. 223m. 


—_—— 


A FEMALE TEACHER WANTED, in a private 
FA School. A member of the Society of Friends 
preferred. Enquire of L. Murruy, No. 158 Frank- 
ford St., Twenty-third Ward, Philadelphia. 

3d mo. 22—3t. pd. 





EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 
3d mo. 29. 
ONDON GROVE BOARDING ‘SCHOOL FOR 
, YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 


' commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 
| the first 2d-day in the 5th-month, next. Lectures will 
| be delivered on various subjects by the Teacher; also 


on Anatomy and Physivlogy by a Medical Practitioner, 
the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus, and 
the latter by Plates adapted to the purpose. 
Terms.— $65 for 20 weeks; no extra charges except 
for the Latin and French Languages, which will be 
$5 each. For Circulars including References and 


_ further particulars address 


BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove P. O., Chester County, Pa. 
3d mo. 18 Gwp. 





{ E\NESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

JT GIRLS.—It is*intended to commence the first 
session of this School on the 2d Second day in the 
Fifth month next, to continue twenty weeks. 

It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation at 
Wheatland, Monroe Co., N. Y., 10 miles south of 
Rochester. It is easy of access, being about 100 rods 
from Scottsville Station, on the Genesee Valley Rail- 
road, and two miles from West Rush on the Canan- 
| daigua and Niagara Falls Railroad, from either of 
which pupils will be conveyed free of churge. 
| The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches ofa liberal English education. 

It will be under the care of Stephen and Elizabeth 
N. Cox, who, with the assistance of qualified teachers, 
will pay every attention to the health, comfort and 
| progtess of the pupils. 
| Terms.—For tuition, board and washing, $60 per 
| Session, one-half payable in advance. 
| For Circulars and further information, address 
| STEPHEN COX, Principal, 
2d mo. 23—2m. West Rush, Monroe Co., N.Y. 


| tg age ti BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
| [4 The Spring and Summer Session of this Institu- 
' tion will commeuce on the 24th of 3d mo. next, and 
| will continue in session fifteen weeks. It is situated 

near the village of Ercildoun, three miles southwest 
| of Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroad, from which place pupils will be conveyed 
to the school free of charge. The usual branches, 
comprising a thorough English education, will be 
taught. Scientific Lectures, illustrated by appropriate 
apparatus, will be delivered. The terms are $41 00 
per Session, one half payable inadvance; use of books 
$1 50, drawing $3 00. Noexiracharges. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Principal, 
Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co,, Pa. 

SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
2d mo. 9th, 1856—2m. Principal. 














